i8o                   Pope Pius XI
The Irish Catholics and, to a lesser extent, the Scottish,
came out to Canada in cdnsiderable numbers during
the nineteenth century. The French were annoyed. They
said Government and other positions in Canada were more
or less equally divided between Protestants and Catholics.
The Catholics were French, the Protestants were British.
It was grossly unfair that Catholics should now come from
the British side, even if they were rebels, this latter point
being an additional grievance on the part of the French,
since they wished to be loyal to the English crown,
whilst wanting to have control of all Catholic activities.
After a generation in Canada, the Irish Catholics became
completely loyal, and to-day there are probably no more
loyal subjects of the King than such people as Archbishop
O'Leary of Edmonton, whose diocese, spreading right up
into the Arctic, is the biggest in the whole world. These
people, besides being loyal to the Catholic Church and to
Great Britain, are also extremely loyal to their blood
descent from British and Irish races. Moreover, their idea
of Catholicism is not necessarily the same as that of a
Frenchman brought up in the traditions of the old Gallic
Church, To describe this church is beyond the scope of
this book, but briefly, France for many years had struggled
to make the Catholic Church there as nearly independent
of Rome as possible; while the Irish Catholics, although
always behaving independently of Rome, have been
nominally most loyal and would never want to be French.
Naturally, friction is constantly arising between the
French Catholic bishops and the Anglo-Irish Catholic
bishops. These latter have found allies in some of the
travel companies of Canada, since the companies want
people to come from across the ocean to settle in the